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HE MAN who coined the word ‘‘sta- 

tistics’ must have had a mean mind. 

Surely he knew that the ability of 
those ten seemingly innocuous digits to 
reproduce like rabbits and to interchange 
positions could make untold trouble 
for the world. Why then did he plague 
us further by applying a 


ommenut 


to encyclopedic stature between the 1940 
and the 1950 censuses, the recording of 
changes in congressional representation 
for 16 states, changes in the tables of state 

electoral votes under ‘‘Elections,”’ etc. 
For another gold mine of information 
turn to the Compton Fact-Index, where 
you will find thousands 


term to the operations sus PoP of thumbnail articles on 
of these digits that few ceN 1gTIC por | )\i/, small cities and towns, 
people can pronounce? STAs! — many of which are not 

If you have one of those found in other ency- 
flexible tongues that poP. | clopedias. Population 


makes nothing of the 
word ‘‘statistics,’’ Just try 
saying “Census statistics 
You did? Con- 


gratulations! Anyway, 


Compton's has ‘*THEM”’ 
in its Current printing and 
not only for the United 
States (1950 census) but 
for the rest of the world 
as well. In countries 
where no census has been taken since 1945 
and for countries which never take a 
census, Compton's has used the latest 
official estimates. And a most thorough 


real fast. 


and complete job it is, as you will dis- 
cover when you examine your new edi- 
tion of Compton's. 

Probably you will start with the text 
portion of the encyclopedia, check a few 
country and state articles, look at the 
indexes on the backs of the maps. Other 
changes which you might miss through a 
hasty examination include the addition 
of articles on 28 U. S. cities which grew 





figures in 4,300 of these 
Fact Entries have been 
changed in this year's 
edition. These include 
not only places in the 
United States but cities 
and towns from all over 
the world. 

Compton's is, of course, 
built especially for the 
use of boys and girls from 
the elementary grades through high 
school. Nevertheless we as publishers like 
the bouquets thrown our way by librar- 
ians who work with adults. 

Washington, as everyone knows, Is a 
city of professional migrants. Most ev- 
eryone there is apt to take off for some- 
where else at a moment's notice. When a 
Washington branch librarian told us that 
the Compton Fact-Index was her best 
source of information on the smaller 
cities and towns, we were pleased but 
not surprised. We knew it all the time. 
Did you? 

L.1.& 
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Outstanding new books 
for boys and girls 








MARY POPPINS IN THE PARK 


By P. L. TRAVERS. More magical adventures with the irrepressible 
Mary Poppins. Illustrated by Mary Shepard. Ages 8 up. Oct. 16. 


NEW WORLD FOR NELLIE 


By ROWLAND EMETT. A brilliant picture-story book 
written and illustrated in color by the famous 
Punch artist. Ages 5 up. $2.00 


APE IN A CAPE 


By FRITZ EICHENBERG. Simple nonsense rhymes 
for each letter of the alphabet, with three-color 
pictures. Ages 4-8. $2.00 


EVEN STEVEN 


By WILL AND NICOLAS. A small boy and a colt 
parade through this new picture book by the 
winners of the 1952 Caldecott Award. Ages 5-9. 

$2.25 


BENJIE AND HIS FAMILY 


By SALLY SCOTT. A funny and appealing story 
about a lovable dog. Illustrated by Beth Krush. 
Ages 6-10. $2.00 


BOY WITH A HARPOON 


By WILLIAM LIPKIND. An authentic story about an 
Alaskan Eskimo boy, by the author of Finders 
Keepers. Illustrated by Nicolas Mordvinoff. 
Ages 7-10. Oct. 16. $2.25 


CRISSY AT THE WHEEL 


By MILDRED LAWRENCE. A warmhearted, delight- 
fully human story of a little girl in Michigan in 
the early 1900’s. Illustrated by Marvin Bileck. 
Ages 8-12. $2.50 


PONCA, COWPONY 


By HELEN RUSHMORE. A second book about “Cow- 
boy Joe of the Circle S.” Illustrated by Peter 
Burchard. Ages 8-12. $2.25 





$2.50 
BRIGHT DAYS 


By MADYE LEE CHASTAIN. Humor and understand- 
ing mark this story of Marcy’s year in sixth 
grade. Illustrated by the author. Ages 9-12. $2.25 


THE STORY OF INDIA 


By JEAN BOTHWELL. An informal and vivid por- 
trayal of India. Illustrated with photos, and line 
drawings by Jeanyee Wong. Ages 10 up. $3.00 


FIRST PERFORMANCE 


Edited by NORA MacALVAY and VIRGINIA LEE 
COMER. Five plays for junior high school age, 
with complete directions for production. Ages 
10 up. $3.50 


THE FISH HAWK’S NEST 


By STEPHEN W. MEADER. A dramatic’ tale of 
smuggling in the 1820's. Illustrated by Edward 
Shenton. Ages 12 up. $2.50 


STAR MAN’S SON 


By ANDRE NORTON. Excellent science fiction set 
in the year 2250. Illustrated by Nicolas Mordvin- 
off. Ages 12 up. $2.75 


SUNSHINE AND SHADOW 


By LORRAINE AND JERROLD BEIM. An exciting 
sequel to Triumph Clear. Ages 12 up. $2.50 


THE MAGIC CIRCLE 


Edited by LOUIS UNTERMEYER. A new anthology, 
containing 106 poems both traditional an 
modern. Illustrated by Beth and Joe Krush. Ages 
12 up. Oct. 16. $3.00 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 383 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Foreign Visitor 


M* Joseph Dagher, national librarian of Lebanon, stopped his fork in midair and 
repeated the question: “How many books in our library? About 50,000 vol- 
umes. Some 40,000 of them, by the way, are in French.” 

From this point Mr. Dagher went on to talk about the National Library at Lebanon, 
which is located at Beirut. As the luncheon progressed we kept wondering about 
those books in French. Why French? 

Visiting foreign librarians are not uncommon in this country. At least many of 
our larger libraries frequently have the opportunity to entertain and to provide study 
facilities for members of the profession from abroad. So with Mr. Dagher. On a 
library tour of the country, he had already spent several weeks visiting libraries along 
the Eastern seaboard. One of the many stops on his itinerary was ALA Headquar- 
ters. He arrived here shortly before noon, and was soon lunching with several 
members of the staff. 

We finally found an opportunity to ask why his collection was so largely com- 
posed of books in French. 

“Why? Well, the French have always known that Lebanon is the gateway to the 
Near East. Being good colonizers, they have taken every opportunity of opening 
those portals to books and other products of Western culture. They have been 
most generous with books. They have even given them as prizes.” 

One of the luncheon group pointed out that the French have always been able to 
produce books in quantity that were as handsome as they were cheap. Perhaps this 
had something to do with it? 

“Perhaps,” said Mr. Dagher. “But the other European countries know the gate- 
way, too—including Russia. She and her satellites are pouring propaganda into 
Lebanon like rain.” 

“What's the United States doing? Doesn't the U. S. International Information 
Administration distribute materials in Lebanon?” 

“I don’t know that agency,” said Mr. Dagher, shaking his head. 

“What could be done with the U. S. Book Exchange?” asked another. 

Mr. Dagher smiled. “We are a country of 1,500,000 and you a country of 
168,000,000 people. How can we exchange on that basis?” 

After luncheon, we waved our visitor goodbye and watched him walk toward 
Michigan Avenue. Following a trip to California, he would be returning to Wash- 
ington, where he had agreed to assist in planning the organization of Near Eastern 
materials in the Library of C Jongress. 

We have mentioned Mr. Dagher here not only for himself, but because he typifies, 
in a Way, sO many of our foreign visitors. He -aring statements of similar, urgent 
problems from nearly all of them, we cannot forget the not-so-old thought that the 
world today is a small place. In our back yard stand the cedars of Lebanon. 


R. L. R. 
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Ask the Librarian Who Owns One 


THE ANSWER WILL BE 


ACRL Membership Pays Regular Dividends 


* New in 1952 


x All ACRL members paying ALA dues of $6.00 or more re- 
ceive COLLEGE AND RESEARCH LIBRARIES. This 
important journal contains more than 400 pages annually 
of the latest findings in the college and research library field. 
It represents one of the biggest membership bargains of- 


fered by any professional association. 
. The important publication series ACRL MONOGRAPHS. 


oe ACRL building institutes for librarians with building prob- 


lems. 


oe State and local ACRL chapters as well as ACRL state repre- 
sentatives to bring the national organization closer to indi- 


vidual membership needs. 


The Association of College and Reference Libraries is supported by 
a portion of the ALA dues paid by those who request ACRL mem- 
bership. Specify ACRL when paying ALA dues. No extra charge 
is involved (membership in more than one division is secured at 


a cost of 20% extra, but not more than $2.00). 


JOIN 


Association of College and Reference Libraries 


A DIVISION OF 


American Library Association, Chicago 11 
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AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES $0 EAST HURON STREET. CHICAGO 135 





Momo to Members: 


The New York Conference almost set a record for attendance, 5212 were regis- 
tered as against the record attendance of 5312 at the 1937 New York Conference, 
5150 came from every state in the Union, six from U, S, Territories, 18 from 
Canada, and 38 from 21 foreign countries, 


For the los Angeles 1953 ALA Conference (June 21-27), the Biltmore and Statler 
Hotels will serve as joint headquarters, President Downs hopes that Conference 
preparations can start earlier and move forward rapidly enough for the tentative 
program to be carried in the May ALA Bulletin next year rather than in the June 
issue which is delivered too near the Conference dates to be effective in in- 
fluencing attendance, To make this possible all groups will be asked to get 
their plans moving earlier than usual so that their tentative programs can be 
ready for printing by March 15 when copy for the May AlA Bulletin will go to the 
printer. Work on the Los Angeles preliminaries is already under way and arrange- 
ments are moving along well, We expect to be able to announce the periods chosen 
for the General Sessions and the Council meetings in October or November instead 
of after Midwinter, so that groups can know schedules and have ample time to get 
their advance program copy ready, 


First, second and third prizes will be awarded libraries by ALA and the American 


Heritage Foundation for outstanding participation in the Register and Vote Cam- 
paign, The contest rules, which are available upon request from S, Janice Kee, 
Executive Secretary of the Public Libraries Division, call for proof of the 
program and percentage of vote increase as compared with the 1948 election, 
Material will need to be submitted not later than November 10, 1952, 


ALA Pr w blished for « The Proceedings are a perquisite 
of membership and publication is thus required and plans are now under way to 
publish the 1951 and 1952 Proceedings together. .The cost of publishing the Pro- 
ceedings is carried by Conference income and the 1951 Conference resulted ina 
sizeable deficit, In order to avoid the possible wasteful expenditure in print- 
ing 20,000 copies when all members may not be interested, we plan to follow the 
plan of 1950 under which copies were sent upon publication to all institutional 
members but were sent to individual members only upon request, Experience of 
1950 leads us to believe that 4000 copies will cover the demands, The plates 
will be held and a rerun can be made if necessary, If you wish a copy, please 
send your request to Mr. Leo M, Weins, Comptroller, ALA Headquarters, A Head- 
quarters staff committee, under the chairmanship of Mrs, Stevenson, is now study- 
ing all of our annual publications in relation to content, timing and cost, 


Drie He 44 


David H, Clift 
September 12, 1952 Executive Secretary 
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an See Piste 
PROFILE! 





“Let me introduce myself. My name is James Poynton. 
I'm a veep in the United Educators family, involved 
chiefly with public relations and matters editorial. 
It’s been my pleasure to talk with many of you at 
educational meetings around the country. Perhaps 
you'll recall my enthusiasm about our reference sets. 


“Our company has entered its twenty-second year. We 
started business back in 1931. In these days of centen 
nial celebrations that may seem almost like yesterday. 
Yet our books—continuously brought up-to-date, of 
course—serve grandchildren of our first customers 


“But books aren't what I want to talk about here. This 
Profile is the first of a series to portray the flesh-and- 
blood people—the American Educators—of our organi- 
zation. To paraphrase Ralph Waldo Emerson, an insti- 
tution is the extended shadow of men and women. 
These Profiles will present the substance that is the 
United Educators, Inc. By knowing our family more 
intimately—by learning of the training, the accom 
plishments, and the aspirations of its members—you 
may be able to appreciate our standards more fully. 


“But these Profile get-togethers should be only a start. 
You are invited most cordially to visit us when you are 
in Chicago. Our offices are on the Boulevard in the 
city’s cultural heart. I'd like to show you the mag 
nificent view of our ‘front yard,’ with the famed Art 
Institute, the Museum of Natural History, the Plane 
tarium, beautiful, blue Lake Michigan. I'd like to take 
you through our not-too-ivory towers and show you the 
varied activities of a reference book organization. Most 
of all, I'd like you to visit with me and the other 
American Educators you'll be meeting in these Profiles 


“The latchstring is out. And the lettering on the mat 


spells W-E-L-C-O-M-E.” 


UNITED EDUCATORS, INC. 


AMERICAN EDUCATOR ENCYCLOPEDIA 
WONDERLAND OF KNOWLEDGE 
BOOK TRAILS AND JUNIOR INSTRUCTOR 


6 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO ° ILLINOITS 
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Brief letters with names and address are 
welcome to this column. 


Scholarly Articles? 


To my way of thinking most of the 
articles written on library subjects could be 
dispensed with without loss. Accordingly 
I should like to see one library periodical 
that would be issued only as something 
worthwhile was available. I realize, of 
course, that this is not possible with an 
association organ. I think that the ALA 
Bulletin does about what it should do. I do 
regret, however, that an excellent and per- 
tinent talk, the one that W. Stanley Hoole 
gave at Mid-Winter, should have to appear 
in the Stechert-Hafner Book News rather 
than in the ALA Bulletin. Perhaps you are 
bound by certain limitations as to the 
Bulletin’s contents. However the plans that 
you outlined in the last Bulletin seem to me 
to be on the right track. We certainly don't 
want any more of the so-called scholarly 
articles than are presently inflicted on us in 
other library periodicals. 

LesLeY M. HEATHCOTE, librarian 
Montana State College Library 
We certainly don’t —Ed. 


More Advertising? 

Since you continue to ask for letters in 
your editorials in the ALA Bulletin, I find 
that I cannot control myself and must write 
this note. 

First of all, I rather like the brief state- 
ment you have put together of the opinions 
offered to you for the future of the Bulletin. 
I think all of that will help. However, once 
you finish being constructive you then get 
back to the subject of funds. As a member 
of the ALA, I simply cannot see more money 
going into the Bulletin from the present 
budget. I can see, and I do believe, 
that the Bulletin should be self-supporting. 
[ just can’t understand why, through some 
hard work, advertising cannot be increased 
to the point where you could publish as 
much material as you might want to each 
month with no expense to the me »mbership. 
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After all, . . . dues are getting higher and 
higher, and I am aware that librarians faced 
with paying $20 a year are beginning to 
question their need to belong to ALA. If 
you could swing the Bulletin in this direc- 
tion, you certainly would have a talking 
yoint for the membership and might get 
some of the boys to rejoin. 

My only other comments on this issue of 
the Bulletin (which I frankly enjoyed read- 
ing compared to Bulletins of the past) are 
these: 

1. There’s nothing mysterious about a 
spring crocus. 

2. Was the article by Al Fenton neces- 
sary? I certainly enjoyed Meredith Bloss’ 
article and I have just written to tell him so. 

Joun H. OrreMILteR, assoc. librarian 
Yale University Library 
There are at least two major requirements 
for making the Bulletin self-supporting 
through advertising: 1. Prospective adver- 
tisers must be convinced that it is widely 
read within the profession. 2. Advertising 
rates must be substantially increased. 
Both of these take time.—Ed. 


Barn Door and Snow-banked Driveway 


The current number, (July-Aug.) which I 
consider the best in the five years of my 
reading, offers a basis for some suggestions. 
First, in criticism of the current number: 

The article “How to tell a Librarian” I 
thought was splendid—witty, wise, and par- 
ticularly telling in its final suggestion that 
we abandon the windmills in favor of the 
dykes. 

The article on the Japanese library school 
I considered a complete miss of a very large 
barn door. The two cases given were of a 
kind of which any reference librarian has a 
very large stock. 

The Pickups I thought were no worse 
than their usual dismal low. 

On the positive side: 

Could we abandon the practice of reprint- 
ing speeches in full or in simple abridge- 
ment? It seems to me that a speaker must 
space his “meat” out in order to drive home 
his points to the listener; in printing the 
speech in full I think we tend to drown the 
reader in wordage which was both necessary 
and acceptable from the platform. I con- 
sider that a well written report on a speech 
would make much better reading than either 
the entire speech or a simple abridgement of 
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LEE: 


VALUABLE LIBRARY ACQUISITIONS 


ALTER: Jim Bridger $10.00 

BOURKE: On The Border With Crook ; 

BOYER: Arizona and Literature (Original) 

BUTTERFIELD: History Of The Girtys 

COWAN: A ones Of The History of 
California And The Pacific Coast 

FIELD: Indian mein ay od 

GOULD: Fifty Years On The Mississippi 

HAMILTON: My Sixty Years On The Plains 

HYDE: Rangers And Regulars 

LEEPER: The Argonauts of ''49" 

MAJORS: 70 Years On The Frontiers 

MARSH: Four Years In The Rockies 

McCOY, JOSEPH G.: History Sketches of the 
Cattle Trade of the West and Southwest 

REMINGTON: Pony Tracks 

ROOT & C: Overland Stage to California 

VICTOR: The River Of The West 

WAGNER: The Plains And The Rockies, Edited 
By Charles L. Camp, 3rd Ed. Rev. & Enlarged | 


A NSMe neMN.SSH nom 


$8 888s Ssssssss ss 


“RE ae 
WE ALSO BUY AND 


SELL NEW AND USED 
REFERENCE BOOKS 







F. C. LONG, Founder & Manager 


NOW READY 
SIEBERT, WILBUR H., Mysteries of Ohio's 
Underground Railroads $5.00 
SMITH, ALPHEUS W., Careers in Physics 4.00 
WOLF & OTHERS: Guide To Ohio Plants 2.75 


50 Free Catalogs issued, comprising over 1,000 pages 
and including over 60,000 titles, many ‘‘out-of-print,"' 
offering an ae to your Library. Write for list 
covering the subjects. 


Dept. Ag) PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS SINCE 1902 


Wi Y | COLLEGE BOOK CO. 


COLUMBUS 1, OHIO 
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Could we have more articles similar in 
vein to that of Mr. Bloss? Your immediate 
answer may be that you do not receive any. 
Here I think we have a chicken and egg 
case and could break it by somehow pub- 
lishing enough of them to encourage their 
being written and submitted. 

Could we have more pictures of the news 
type and throw out some of the portraits 
or posed groups we have been using? To 
me the cover picture of Mr. Downs was of 
much less interest than a news type shot 
would have been. The covers have been, 
to me, generally not worth the cost of print 
ing. Of what particular interest or value is 
the annual reproduction of the snow-banked 
driveway of the Edgewater Beach Hotel? 


ALA BULLETIN: 


OCTOBER 1952 


Could the Pickups be either abandoned oy 
livened up? It seems to me that too much 
space is given to the advertising of minor 
publications. I think there is scope here 
for notes of important appointments, new 
buildings, etc. 

G. F. Jones, head circulation librarian 
University of Oregon 


What was that about chicken and egg?—Ed, 


July-Aug. Editorial 
Please don’t ever say “Consensus of opinion” 
again. It ain't English. 
Dono.p G. WING, associate librarian 
Yale University Library 
Okay, okay, okay—Ed. 


NEWS FROM THE HILL 


The ALA Washington Office urges libra- 
rians, trustees and friends of libraries to 
make personal visits to their Senators and 
Congressmen while these Congressional 
members are at home. Efforts should be 
made to contact them before election and 
ask for their endorsement and support of 









Read what 


LIBRARIANS 


say about 


Magic-Mend 


the wonder 
adhesive... 






years.” 











@ SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


*. . . for more than two months | have used it 
with growing pleasure and amazement. It does so 
many things, and does all of them well. With 
Magic-Mend it is no longer a chore to do the 
amount of book repair work that is necessary, it is 
a pleasure.” 


STOCKTON, CALIF. 


the Library Services Bill which is to be 
reintroduced in the 83rd Congress. Not only 
the incumbent, but his opposition as well, 
should be urged to support the bill. These 
commitments made at home are extremely 
valuable and will mean a great deal when 
the time comes for active support in the 









— From an Arkansas Library 


“| have mended old books that | thought would have to 
be rebound. Magic-Mend is quick, easy and good for all 
mending purposes.” 


— From a Virginia Library 


* . .. greatest boon to a busy librarian | have found in 


— From an lowa Library 


... think it is well named .. . does all you claim for it.” 


— From a Kansas Library 


e 
s ope 0 v. Try Magic-Mend, the new liquid plastic adhesive for 


book repair and periodical binding. Magic-Mend is flexible when dry 
—completely transparent—will not crack. You'll save time, 
eliminate sewing and other material costs. Half-pint jar, complete 


with instructions only $1.95, postage paid. 
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Senate and in the House. If you need in- | 
ormation about the bill before talking with | 
ich sa Senators and Congressmen, ry ALA TO ALL LIBRARIANS! 
Washington Office, Hotel Congressional, | * 
Washington 3, D.C., will be glad to supply > 
= you with the necessary facts. Your Sato Francis Edwards, 
: Extension Agency can also give you infor- | ae 
" mation as to what this bill will mean for | Limited 
on 
your state. 
Ed, ' ALA Washington Newsletter presents you | 
with an opportunity to keep in touch with 
the happenings of the Federal scene relating | 


The Antiquarian Booksellers of 
London, 


have assisted in building up many of 


on” to libraries and librarians. If you do not | your fine Libraries during the past 
now receive the Washington Newsletter, you || fundred years 

ian may place your subscription with the ALA | 

ary Washington Office. Published at irregular | CAN WE HELP YOU NOW? 


intervals, with the guarantee of twelve | 
issues a year, the siecmeian rate is $5 | 
annually. Place your subscription now so 
that you will keep abreast of events as the | 


We issue catalogues of books on a 
large variety of subjects and will gladly 
send them to you. 


be 83rd Congress prepares to get under way. || Your Wants Lists will receive our best 
ake | attention. 
ell, Out-of-Print Book Survey Write to us at, 
ese j 
A 92 page report of this survey, conducted : 
7 by G. William Bergquist under the auspices | 83, Marylebone High Street 
the of the ALA Out-of-Print Books Committee, London, W.1. England 





is now available from ALA for $2. 
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} Books... and Seorwice 
from McCLURG’S 


McClurg’s, with over half a century of specialized library service, 
is equipped to serve you well! Our staff is skilled in the handling of 
Library, School and College book ‘orders. 


We welcome your patronage... and the opportunity to serve you. 


333 E. Ontario St. 
A. C. MeClarg & Co. Chicago 11, Mlinois 


“Serving Librarians Is Our Business” 
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Success habits 
begin Early... 


with the right 
reference tools 






| Tite more than ever before, the role of the educa- 


tor in molding youth's habits is vital. For better or for 






worse today’s youth is the raw material of tomorrow's 







adults. 


America’s teachers and librarians realize their great re- 






sponsibility in helping boys and girls lay the groundwork 






for future success. They realize that success habits can 






only be started early by using the right reference tools. 


















That is why they choose the Encyclopedia Americana as 





the ideal and indispensable work for every reference need. Americana covers every phase of human endeavor aw 


— — ately, ‘hensively, and with up-to-date knowled 
Within the pages of this highly recommended encyclo- a ee ee 


. : , Brilliantly edited and stantly revised, the American 
pedia, boys and girls find the tools of knowledge which ne a ae 


is truly the cornerstone of tomorrow's successful caret: 
make the difference between the average student and the 
A 
; ; Ww 

outstanding one... tools which make success habits easy 
Attractively bound—printed on glareless paper—readable type- 


to form and set the pattern for adult life. A vast store- a ; ,; 
Subject index and reader's guide — glossaries of new term. 


house of authoritative information, the Encyclopedia Digest of books, plays, operas—comprehensive bibliographies 


Ev neyclepedia~ AMERICANA 


30 VOLUMES 
24,000 PAGES © 66,000 ARTICLES 
8,600 ILLUSTRATIONS © 280,000 INDEX ENTRIES 





Mail this coupon for your copy of “America’s Refer | 
ence Work" — a beautiful 36-page booklet de! 
describes ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA in detil) 
No obligation of course. Address: The America, 
Corporation, Educational Division, 2 West 45th &! 
New York 19, N. Y. 
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Threats to Books 


ROBERT J. 


0 SPEAK ON “Threats to Books” on the 
T Fourth of July in the dark year of 1952; 
before the American Library Association; 
around the corner from where Peter Zenger 
wrought and fought— this seems too good 
to be true. I in- 
voke the Muses to 
make me _ more 
nearly worthy of 
the occasion—Peri- 
cles and Euripides, 
Milton and Locke 
and Mill. 

First, I ask, 

“What is a book?” 
Milton replies, “ 
a good book is the 
precious life blood 
of a master spirit, 
embalmed and 
treasured up on 
purpose to a life beyond life.” 

A good book, yes. But what of the life- 
blood of Adolf Hitler, Henry Miller or 
Mickey Spillane? 

Beyond those which are demonstrably 
false, poorly written or pornographic, what 
is a good book? 

Those books which have survived the 
criticism of the ages present a bewildering 
variety—-The Gospel According to St. 
Matthew and Thus Spake Zarathustra; The 
Confessions of St. Augustine and The Con- 
fessions of Jean Jacque Rousseau; The Song 
of Songs and The Epistles of St. Paul; Dis- 
course on Method and The Interpretation 
of Dreams; War and Peace and The Good 
Soldier Sweik. Probably no “good” book 
has not been regarded as pernicious by 
thoughtful earnest men at some time and 
in some place; probably no writer of a 
“good” book has not deplored a shelf of 
other “good” books. The friends of books 


Drucker-Hilbert 


Robert J. Blakely 





—————_— 


Robert J. Blakely, manager, Central Region Office, Fund 
for Adult Education, gave this address at the Fourth General 
Session of the New York Conference, July 4, 1952. 
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cannot take their stand on the good books 
because of their inability to agree on what 
is good. And here precisely is the clue. 
Books must be regarded as a symbol of 
the process of free communication. It is 
in this sense that I speak of books. I would 
like to enlarge the meaning of the symbol, 
first to include all records of communica- 
tion—the volume, the file, the recording, the 
film, the painting, the statue—and next to 
include all forms of immediate and transient 
communication—the spoken word, the 
throw-away, the broadcast, today’s news- 
paper—for freedom to communicate with 
ancient Athens is not safe if one is not free 
to communicate with one’s own time. 

So defined, the threats to books come into 
focus. Most sharply are seen those from 
the enemies outside the gates—those who by 
force would overrun us and silence com- 
munication, in our time the Wehrmacht and 
the Red Army—and their henchmen inside 
who would open the gates. Not so sharply 
seen are other enemies of books who would 
defend us against the four columns on the 
approaches and the fifth column within the 
city but who do not understand the nature 
of what they are defending. 

What is the nature of what we are de- 
fending? We can begin by reminding our- 
selves that communication is a relationship. 
There is the communicator and the recipi- 
ent. The enemies of freedom of communi- 
cation pretend that their target is a partic- 
ular communicator. But it is really recipi- 
ents in general. The person regarded as 
dangerous is the recipient, who cannot be 
trusted to cope with what he receives. That 
which we are defending—the free way of 
life, democracy, the American way, call it 
what you will—is based on a faith in man— 
a confidence that man is potentially able to 
choose the correct over the incorrect, the 
good over the bad, that the way to realize 
the intellectual and moral potentiality of 
man is through the exercise of choice, be- 

cause knowledge of good is inextricably in- 
volved with the knowledge of evil, and 
because even a mistaken choice can be an 
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educative experience. 

Some enemies of free communication 
would defend a society based on freedom 
of choice by restricting choice through re- 
stricting knowledge of alternatives. I will 
speak today of three kinds of such enemies 
—the intellectual zealot, the anti-intellectual 
and the ignorant. 

The intellectual zealot has the Truth but 
does not have confidence that Truth can 
win—in a fair fight. He speaks for God but 
does not trust God to speak for Himself. 
He claims to seek the welfare of Man but 
would keep Man “under a perpetual child- 
hood of prescription.” 

Zealots of different stripes are always 
fighting among themselves. Yet, disregard- 
ing the stripes, there are characteristics of 
the breed. One is the inability to live in 
doubt. Zealots must have The Answer. 
The Answer may change dramatically from 
Black to White, but the tentative grey re- 
mains unendurable. The name of the 
zealot’s religion may change, but his God 
remains jealous, humorless and harsh. The 
zealot may change his ends, but his means 
remain opposed to the free communication 
of ideas. Something else remains. This is 
the need to feel superior. A zealot who has 
renounced one Absolute and embraced an- 
other will likely claim, even in the midst of 
the most embarrassing self-debasement, that 
only he can know how dangerous his old 
Absolute is. 

Another characteristic of the zealot is his 
perennial suspicion of the free intellect. 
The zealot cannot understand those who are 
capable of sustained worry. Incompre- 
hensible to him is the “willing suspension 
of disbelief,” when the mind questions 
something which one’s whole being says is 
so, and hope whispers, “The question was 
stated in the wrong way, or the evidence is 
incomplete, or a premise is missing. Post- 
pone despair until a more optimistic day.” 
Equally incomprehensible to him is the 
“willing suspension of belief,” when con- 
viction urges intolerance, dogmatism and 
persecution and charity warns, “Beware the 
ulcer, which is the stomach digesting itself; 
beware the cancer, which is creation be- 
come malignant. Postpone divine judgment 
until a mood more humane.” For the zealot 


the history of orthodoxies destroyed by their 
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defenders, of heterodoxies become ortho- 
doxies, of certitudes proved wrong, of the 
resolution of theses and antitheses, of 
martyrs vindicated and _ pontificators re. 
vealed to be pompous fools—this long amus- 
ing history is irrelevant. Always the zealot 
must catalogue, and, since the third dimen- 
sion of freedom is beyond his ken, he tags 
those who believe in freedom either as de- 
ceitful Absolutists or as dupes. 

Of course, some intellectual zealots Say 
they believe in freedom. These latter turn 
the powers of their minds to explaining why 
our time and circumstances are different. 
These explanations give intellectual re- 
spectability to the curbing of civil liberties 
in the eyes of the fainthearted. 

Who with any sense of history believes: 
our time and circumstances are really dif- 
ferent? Is ours the first generation to see 
the principles of freedom put to a test? 
Will ours—unless freedom dies with us—be 
the last? Do we want to be known b 
future generations as the generation which 
distinguished itself for the subtlety and ex- 
quisiteness of the qualifications we wrote 
onto the principles expounded by our an- 
cestors? Do we want to continue as we are 
going, embarrassed idealist seeking justifi- 
cation from embarrassed idealist, sophist 
vying with sophist (“All animals are created 
equal, but some animals are more equal 
than other animals”), the rule applied less 
and less frequently, the exceptions invoked 
more and more often, the restrictive prec- 
edents accumulating like barnacles until 
at last the vessel sinks, a proud ship which 
was seaworthy in the Golden Age and which 
we vow to raise again when the seas are 
more sunny and calm? 

There is always, of course, the judgment 
of “clear and present danger.” But sensitiv- 
ity to danger. is not the only factor in wise 
judgment. Remember, that communication 
is a relationship. Where does the danger 
lie—in the communicator or in the recipi- 
ent? Whom are we trying to protect free 
men from—those who would destroy their 
freedom or themselves? Amidst all those 
who pride themselves on seeing most clearly 
the danger in Communistic propaganda, is 
there none to pride himself in his confidence 
in the ability of the American people to 

(Continued on page 299) 
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Good libraries, not big ones 
Says Frank Lloyd Wright 


S. JANICE KEE 


Mr. Wright spoke in the interesting and 
beautiful Unitarian Church in Madison. He 
had designed it. 

“Let us have good libraries, not big ones,” 
he said. Earlier he had referred to Carnegie 





up Photo 
Frank Lloyd Wright 


Library buildings as typical of a trend which 
might be called “grandomania-big columns 
and domes giving a feeling of inferior com- 
plex to the beholder.” 

Mr. Wright thinks a good library need 
not resemble anything we have. Its design 


S. Janice Kee, executive secretary of PLD, recently attended 
an Institute for Librarians at the University of Wisconsin. 
When Frank Lloyd Wright spoke to the group about libraries, 
Miss Kee went to work with pencil and notebook. Here she 
gives some of the most interesting remarks made by the 


famous architect. 


should be different in each city location and 
in each county or region. It should “belong 
to its site, be a part of it and express man’s 
love for his birthright, Nature.” Exaggera- 
tion of design such as an imposing entrance 
should be avoided. It should be “unpre- 
tentious in human scale, designed for the 
comfort and enjoyment of people who love 
books—a happy place with music and a 
pleasant home-likeness.” (I don’t know who 
will quarrel with that). In spite of Mr. 
Wright’s opening statement that we are 
“not ready for a design for a library” be- 
cause we lack “a culture of our own,” he 
did give us a number of friendly suggestions. 
He advocates many small neighborhood 
libraries, suitable to the character of the 
community, in preference to the larger more 
centrally located ones. He thinks a library 
in a busy and noisy city should be well air- 
conditioned and have no windows. “The 
village library can be the most charming,” 
he concluded. 

Mr. Wright blasted the idea of standard- 
ization in library building saying, “Stand- 
ardization is the death of democracy!” It 
is his belief we do not exercise enough 
individuality—we should have it, he said, 
“at any cost.” “Culture comes from action.” 
Something of a challenge was thrown at us 
when Mr. Wright said “Libraries could be 
valuable. I doubt if they are as long as 
they furnish only a way to pass the time 
and give out parrot-like information.” 


MEDINA CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION 


A three-day symposium and festival commemorating the birth of Jose Toribio Medina 
(1852-1930) will be held in Washington, D.C., Nov. 6-8. The event, one in a world- 
wide series, was organized by the Pan American Union, with the collaboration of the 
Library of Congress and the Embassy of Chile in the U.S. ALA is one of the sponsoring 
groups. Medina, a Chilean scholar, has often been referred to as “the greatest bibliog- 


rapher in Christendom.” 
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Who Conters? 


A seasoned conference-goer speaks his mind, 


It is easy to find fault with the way ALA 
Conferences are organized. It is much 
harder to think how such a gathering of 
diversely motivated 
pilgrims would bet- 
ter arrange the 
meeting of their 
minds and the ex- 
change of ideas, 
emotions, knowl- 
edge and invention. 
But year after year 
many regular at- 
tenders spend 
much of their time 
feeling frustrated, 
bored, out of con- 
tact. They wonder 
if their expenditure 
was really worthwhile. They wonder, too, 
with solicitude, about those who are not well 
enough acquainted to share in some of the 
good things of the conference. Is their day 
or week at “ALA” an inspiring time, or a 
lonely and discouraging experience? You 
hear evidence of this frustration and 
boredom if you listen for it. 

Let's try to re-think our purposes and see 
what may be done to lessen the lost time 
and diffusion of typical library conferences. 
When ALA Conferences began, they appear 
to have been quite different from today’s. 
They were smaller, more cohesive, more 
vigorous, informal affairs. There are too 
many of us now to rec ‘apture that. 

Why do we need conferences? Why is 
it librarians seem also to want local, state, 
regional and special conferences? Is it just 
a habit? 

National conferences may be self-per- 
petuating by now, interrupted only by 
extreme emergency, as during the war. 
Certainly the membe ‘ship is not asked to 
vote each year whether we shall have an- 
Council or Executive Board 





BRUCE SINNER 


Robert D. Franklin 


other, though the ¢ 





Franklin is director of the Toledo 


Library. 


assistant 


Robert D. 
Public 
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must discuss and decide where future meet- 
ings will be. If we cannot, then, set down 
the principal motivations for having confer- 
ences, we can, with an effort to be candid, 
give the principal reasons for attending them. 


a. Socio-professional. A desire to keep 
up contracts with friends, acquaintances, and 
good-people-to-know, and to keep up one’s 
professional status at home and at large. 

b. Idea-seeking. The ever-springing hope 
that ideas and conclusions developed from 
experience may be heard in some of the meet- 
ings, and that there may be something useful 
to ieern from the trade exhibits. 

c. Job-seeking. Doubtless many younger 
nolan indeed all those who haven't 
abandoned thought of moving, come to 
library conferences to seek or encounter by 
chance an opportunity to advance. Likewise 
you have employers seeking applicants. 

d. Entertainment and extra-curricular di- 
versions. This doubtless brings many, per- 
haps especially the smaller-city or rural 
librarians, to a convention in a metropolis like 
New York, Chicago, or Los Angeles. 

e. Personal motives. Such as a_ person 
sequestered in a high school library or small 
town with no eligible campanions available, 
perhaps subconsciously motivated to seek an 
opportunity for meeting someone. 

f. Conference business. Some librarians 
are in positions that depend largely on the 
holding of conferences, and some have associ- 
ation responsibilities that can scarcely be 
discharged without conferences. Then, too, 
the book and equipment trades desire this 
opportunity to contact large numbers of 
librarians. 

Maybe you can think of other motives, 
but these surely represent the principal 
ones. 

Now what are some of the specific com- 
plaints? Well, that there are too many sepa- 
rate groups, too many simultaneous meet- 
ings that pull conflictingly. That the speak- 
ers too often deal in generalities, write 
freshman themes instead of meaty talks, 
don’t get interesting, if at all, until much of 
the precious time is gone. (One librarian 
says all speakers should be required to 
throw away the first 15 minutes of their 
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Ropert D. FRANKLIN 


talks before beginning.) Sometimes talks 
which could have been inspiring or help- 
ful or illuminating to most or to all confer- 
ence delegates, are lost upon a few already 
saturated in the special field (for example, 
a good talk on audio-visual materials may 
not be heard by those that should hear it, 
namely librarians and administrators not 
already interested in this field of service). 

It is complained that not enough advance 
information is available as to content and 
personality of meetings or talks. 

The social side is neglected. Inadequate 
means are provided for stimulating new 
acquaintance, a mood is not set for people 
to get over timidity and speak to strangers. 

The name badges, good in theory, are 
not well-lettered or displayed in practice to 
fulfill their purpose. The “hospitality” com- 
mittees are not really geared to be hospi- 
table. 

Too many subjects are covered, some of 
which might better be handled in publica- 
tions. Not enough non-librarians are 
brought in, especially as speakers (lately 
there has been a noticeable effort to change 
this). 

Looking back over the New York Con- 
ference, these thoughts occur. The pre- 
conference meeting on Intellectual Freedom 
was inspiring and interesting, giving lib- 
rarians a feeling of belonging to a great 
“breed of resolute men” from all the intel- 
lectual professions, defending freedom and 
gaining courage from togetherness. Yet only 
a few hundred of the 5,000 conference- 
goers were there. Maybe it would have 
been less successful if there had been thou- 
sands instead of hundreds (but this is by 
no means certain). 

Was the main conference theme, “Books 
Are Basic” a meaningful framework or just 
a nice phrase inspiring stale generalities? 

When people are asked to be speakers 
at ALA Conferences, what effort is made 
to give them a true conception of the pur- 
pose of their talk, of the real need and inter- 
est of their audience? What effort is made 
to have them avoid a mere time-wasting 
review of their knowledge of the theme, 
likely already in the possession of much of 


their audience? Probably it would be too 
discourteous, but haven’t you wished there 
were someone empowered to shut the 
speaker off (“will the gentleman yield?”) 
when it becomes clear that nobody is going 
to gain much from his further words? May- 
be each meeting needs an official heckler! 

Or maybe library conferences should 
adopt the custom attributed to an Indian 
tribe of requiring all speakers to stand on 
one leg while orating, as an automatic 
device to discourage long-windedness. The 
audiences gathered represent thousands of 
dollars in travel expenditures, and a spirit 
of anticipation and receptiveness not lightly 
to be disappointed. 

I hopefully attended a meeting on public 
relations to be addresed by one of the 
country’s reputed leaders in such counsell- 
ing. He began by politely acknowledging 
that his audience doubtless knew all that 
he could tell us, but then went on to tell us 
just the same, a completely wasted per- 
formance, I felt. Yet that man, by hard 
thought and preparation and by the use of 
specific case histories, could surely have 
illumined the practice of improving public 
relations for all of us. 

Future ALA conferences are already on 
the planning boards, but I am afraid that 
unlike motorcars, they are likely to have 
few innovations. As one regular attender, 
I would offer not only the foregoing implicit 
suggestions, but these explicit ones: 


1. Plan the conference as if nobody but 
alert, acute, well-informed and intellectually 
mature people will be there. Aim high. 

2. Have more general sessions, fewer small 
groups. Let small groups that must get to- 
gether find means to do so in the off-hours. 
Be very ruthless about this. 

3. Give detailed guidance to speakers, and 
insist on gaining some advance notice of what 
their speech outline and idea content is, in 
time to do something about it. 

4. Plan a program that attracts library 
trustees and see that they get a direct in- 
vitation and reminders to attend. The future 
of libraries is more in their hands than those 
of librarians. 

5. Get the program out earlier to ALA 
members through the Bulletin. 
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6. Try some new gimmicks. A mock 
library board of trustees meeting, with a 
prepared script or outline, illustrating and 
even caricaturing the elements of library 
government. Or a procession of articulate 
library patrons telling in turn what they like 
and don’t like about libraries. Or a debate 
on the question whether public and college 
libraries should be under joint regional con- 
trol. Or here’s a hot one: does a parochial 
education prepare one as fully, other things 
being equal, for public library work as a 
public school and non-parochial college edu- 
cation? 

7. Have booths or rooms labeled for the 
discussion of specific practical problems, with 
seats for about fifteen persons so that one may 
confer with similarly questing persons, per- 
haps at certain free hours, on, say, “reserves 
and overdues practice”, “page supervision”, 
“lighting”, “preparation processes”, or “faculty 
relations”. Is this a better scheme than the 
Round Table which never seems to be round, 
or the clearing house booth, which offers a 
place to arrange special consultations? 

8. More discussions of actual outstanding 
books. This takes time but it is time well 
spent. Select the books to be discussed and 
critical people to discuss them. Only a few 
could be done but the audience would get a 
model for book talks back home and carry 
away a vivid impression of the selected books. 

9. Use some childish stunts to promote 
acquaintance, like wholesale exchange of 
badges, or identification of Miss X. the 
mystery delegate. Corny, yes, and many 
dignified, not to say stuffy, librarians will have 
no part of it, but it might fulfill one of the 
obligations of the sponsoring authority, the 
ALA, to provide means of getting acquainted. 


In advance material and program urge people 
to utter their names more distinctly, to repeat 
them, and generally act more like gregarious 
human beings instead of shy, self-centered 
hermits. 

10. A purely technical matter: organize the 
delivery and pickup of messages and personal 
mail better. Some important-looking letters, 
wires and messages languish for days in 
neglected pigeonholes, even those for well- 
known people. 

11. Help arrange meal-company. 

12. In addition to square dancing, provide 
other organized recreation, to some extent as 
a successful cruise director does. 


Those planning a future ALA Conference 
should attend the national conventions of 
several other professions or trades and per- 
haps gain ideas from them. 

Anybody who has ever been faced with 
planning, or carrying out, even the routine 
mechanics of a state or national library 
conference, on top of his or her regular job, 
has a perfect right to resent criticism, for 
their work is essential, arduous, nervewrack- 
ing, and not widely appreciated.  Per- 
fectionists will always be able to point out 
shortcomings, but one must admit that a 
relatively high degree of smoothness is 
attained in conference gears. The argu- 
ment is simply that all this hard work 
might bring more satisfaction to all con- 
cerned if more thought is given to quality 
control of the end products. 

This is enough (or too much) for one 
person to suggest. What do you think can 
be done to improve ALA conferences? 


BOOKLIST PRICE CHANGE 


On November 1, 1952 The Booklist subscription price will be increased to $6 a year. 
The increase is necessitated by continuously mounting costs which have risen 39.8 per 
cent since 1947 when the present price of $5 became effective. Income from the steady 
and gratifying increase in the number of subscriptions has not kept pace with the increase 


in costs. 


Chief sources of income for The Booklist are subscriptions and sale of review books. In 
addition it continues to receive the income from the grant for bibliographic aids given 
by Andrew Carnegie in 1902 which made the founding of The Booklist possible. This 
income from the Carnegie Fund (not to be confused with the Carnegie Corporation 


Endowment Fund) is an important but fixed and relatively small amount. 


The rising 


costs can be met only by an increase in the subscription price. 
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Films on Alcoholism 


CoMPILED BY THE AUDIO-VISUAL DEPARTMENT OF THE DETROIT PuBLIC LIBRARY 


This group of film annotations supple- 
ments the material published in the ALA 
Bulletin of June, 1949. The additional titles 
have been compiled because of the continu- 
ing inquiries about film material on the 
sabject of alcoholism received from various 
points in the United States and abroad by 
the Audio-Visual Department of the Detroit 
Public Library. 


Films on Alcoholism 


ALCOHOLISM. 16mm, sound, 20 min., pur- 
chase $85, 1952. Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Inc., Wilmette, Ill. 

Presents in dramatic detail the causes and 
treatment of excessive drinking, tracing the 
development of the disorder in the case history 
of Ed Grimer. Shows how the roots of alcohol- 
ism are imbedded in personality difficulties, and 
describes various forms of treatment. Impres- 
sively demonstrates the role of the public clinic, 
and emphasizes the need for increased treatment 
facilities and greater knowledge of the wide- 
spread problem. Collaborators: Selden D. Ba- 
con, Ph.D., and Raymond G. McCarthy, M.A., 
M.ED., Yale University.—Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica Films, 1951-52. 


Anp THE TrRuTH SHALL MAKE You FREE. 
16mm, sound, 48 min., free loan. Temper- 
ance and Tolerance Association of America, 
150 East Superior St., Chicago IIl.; or 
Modern Talking Picture Service, Inc. 

This Association advocates a middle of the 
road program, scorning total prohibition but also 
opposed to uncontrolled liquor distribution. 
Presents the story of Mrs. Ida M. Thurber of 
Lincoln, Nebraska, a rebel who broke with the 
WCTU to establish the more liberal organiza- 
tion. The Association feels an educational mis- 
sion to broaden public thinking on the alcohol 
problem.—Business Screen, 1950. 


THE Errects oF VArious Drucs ON THE 
EMOTIONAL MIMETIC REACTIONS OF THE 
HYPOTHALAMUS AND CEREBRAL CORTEX OF 
THE CAT. 16mm, silent, purchase $30.50; 
rental $1.75, a day plus shipping and in- 
surance, 1939-40. Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, Audio-Visual Aids Library, State Col- 
lege, Pa. 


Parts 1 and 2 deal with alcohol; Parts 3, 4, 
and 5 consider other drugs. 

Part 1: Differential Effects of Alcohol. 
Faradic stimulation of the hypothalamus in 
a waking cat through an implanted needle 
electrode induces effects similar to those in 
rage and fear, whereas stimulation of the right 
sigmoid cortex produces only motor and postural 
responses. The intravenous administration of 
2 to 10 cc./K of ethyl alcohol causes ataxia and 
stupor and diminishes the reactivity of the cor- 
tex, but does not materially alter the motor and 
sympathetic responses of the hypothalamus. 
The experiments indicate that intoxicant doses 
of alcohol impair the function of the cerebral 
cortex to a greater degree than those of lower 
emotional mimetic centers. 

Part II. Dilute Alcohol. Recovery cats are 
prepared with needle electrodes placed respec- 
tively in the left anterior sigmoid cortex and 
in the hypothalamus. Faradic stimulation of 
the cortex produces characterstic sniffing, lick- 
ing, and chewing responses which are increased 
by the direct injection of 0.1 cc. of 0.05% ethyl 
alcohol or by the intraperitoneal administration 
of 0.5 to $.1 ce/K of alcohol in Ringer’s solution. 
Electrical stimulation of the hypothalamus in- 
duces; the characteristic sympathetic and motor 
effects of “sham rage,” which are slightly in- 
creased by the direct or systemic administration 
of alcohol in small doses. Simultaneous elec- 
trical stimulation of both the cortex and hypo- 
thalamus increases the characteristic responses 
from each region and this mutual facilitating 
effect is more marked after the administration 
of small doses of alcohol. It is concluded that 
sub-intoxicant doses of alcohol have a mildly 
stimulant effect on both the cortex and hypo- 
thalamus.—Psychological Cinema Register Cata- 
log, 1950. 


Liguip Lore. 16mm, sound, 20 min., color, 
purchase, $85.00, 1948. W.C.T.U., 1730 
Chicago Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 

Shows the value of water in life and contrasts 
the uses of water and alcohol. Shows the 
place of alcohol in industry and its harmful ef- 
fects on the human body.—Educational Film 
Guide, 1949. 


Or Scrap AND STEEL. 16mm, sound, 33 
min., b&w or color, lease or rent. Great 
Commission Films, P.O. Box 2567, Holly- 
wood, Calif. 
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The work of the Union Rescue Mission of 
Los Angeles is illustrated by the story of 
Arthur Hawkins, an executive in the steel busi- 
ness who had become a human derelict under 
the influence of drink. He was restored to faith 
in God and himself with the aid of the mission, 
and is again employed in a steel company office. 
—Educational Film Guide, November, 1951. 


Out OF THE NicHt. 16mm, sound, 30 min., 
color, purchase, $250; rent $10, 1949. Pa- 
cific Garden Mission, 642 South State St., 
Chicago, IIl. 

Dramatizes the story of a young man who 
is weakened by economic pressure and cracks up 
under alcohol. He is rehabilitated by the 
mission and given the resource of religion as 
he seeks to rebuild his home and get started 


again vocationally.—Educational Film Guide, 
1949. 

Power OF Decision. 16mm, sound, 35 
min., rent, $10, 1949. Christian Film Pro- 


Box 237, 


A temperence film about a college-age boy 
who refuses a social drink at a party honoring 
him and his fiancee. When he is urged to 
drink, he explains what alcohol did to his family 
and how he came to resolve never to drink.— 
Educational Film Guide, 1950. 


ductions, Inc., Cheney, Kan. 


THE PropicAL Returns. 16mm, sound, 15 
min., color, lease, rental. Foundation Films 
Corporation, 303 Citizens Savings Bank 
Building, Pasadena, Calif. 

Refers to the parable of the Ninety and 
Nine, and the moral lesson of drunkenness and 


wasteful living..—16mm Film World Directory, 
1949-50. 


Pustic Enemy No. 1. 16mm, sound, 23 
min., color or b&w, purchase $150, or $55, 
1951. W.C.T.U., 1730 Chicago Ave., 
Evanston, II. 

Approaches the alcohol problem from the 
medical viewpoint, directing its material toward 
high school and college students. A doctor, on a 
vacation trip with his two sons, tells them 
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how alcoholic beverages are produced and | 
sold, how they impair health, breer crime 
and vice, affect the economy by the huge liquor 
bill of the nation, and multiply accidents be- 
cause of drunken driving.—Business Screen, 


1951. 


TuHat Boy Jor. 16mm, sound, 20 min,, 
purchase, $50., loan, 1944. W.C.T.U., 1730 
Chicago Ave., Evanston, IIl. 

Story of inate delinquency, its causes and 
preventative means, analy zed from a long range 
viewpoint rather than confined to current war- 
time conditions. Mr. and Mrs. Hastings thought 
they were bringing up their children in the best 
possible way because they were lenient and let 
the children travel their own s Joe is in- 
duced to smoke and drink beer. Caught steal- | 
ing, Joe learns from the judge that he should | 
neither smoke nor drink in order to become “a 
good citizen, an upright and true man.”—Edu- 
cational Film Guide, 1949. 


Tue Vicious CircLe. 16mm, sound, color, 
or b&w, purchase, 1950. W.C.T.U., 1730 
Chicago Ave., Evanston, III. 

The story of a man’s mistaken effort to drown 
reality by drinking, and how he was rehabili- 
tated.—Business Screen, 1951. 


YESTERDAY, TODAY AND FOREVER. 16mm, 
sound, 28 min., purchase, $160; rent, $8, 
1949. Family Films, Inc., 6047 Hollywood 
Blvd., Hollywood , Oe alif. 

Simple and sincere story about a victim of 
alcoholism, and the re ligious factors instrumental 


in his healing and restoration of faith.—Educa- 
tional Film Guide, 1949. 


Filmstri ps 


Decision. 35mm, sound, 5 min., (23 
frames), purchase, $5. Methodist Publish- 
ing House, Visual Aids Department, 810 
Broadway, Nashville 2, Tenn. 

A fresh approach to the alcohol problem. 
Packaged with another filmstrip Diagnosis and 
a double faced 12” 78rpm_ record. — Filmstrip 
Guide, 1951. 


JOURNAL OF WORLD HISTORY 


The first issue of a quarterly publication, Journal of World History, is to come out in 


the Spring of 1953. 


on various aspects of man and society. 


Each number will contain about 200 pages of original contributions 
Inquiries should be addressed to the secretary- 


general of the International Commission for a Scientific and Cultural History of Mankind 


(Dr. Guy S. Métraux), Room 217 


19 Avenue 


A, Unesco, 


Kléber, Paris, 16e, France. 
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Threats to Books 


(Continued from page 292) 


assess propaganda correctly and to emerge 
more judicious for the next trial? 

Of course, no one has the right to cry 
“Fire!” in a crowded theater—when there is 
no fire. But sometimes there is a fire. And 
for every person who incites a riot by falsely 
shouting fire there is a score of couriers 
who fail to give the ruler unwelcome news 
because of fear of reprisal. And for every 
score of persons trampled to death in a roit 
there are thousands lost because an impend- 
ing calamity was kept secret until it an- 
nounced itself. Nothing is more danger- 
ous to freedom than when free men grow 
cautious about expressing their true 
thoughts and feelings to each other. 

The second enemy of free communica- 
tion, of which the book is the symbol, is the 
anti-intellectual. One type is the non- 
intellectual anti-intellectual. He seems to 
have an animus against rationality. He 
ignores, or quickly dismisses, argument 
based on logic and fact and focuses on mo- 
tivation. His own motivation and that of 
his allies is noble, and this relieves him of 
any obligation to analyze, search, illuminate 
and verify. On the other hand, he ascribes 
to those with whom he disagrees the most 
vicious motivation, of which he is aware 
by some process independent of evidence. 
Or, if evidence is needed, he will produce it, 
spun out of fancy or built upon fragments 
of fact. His attack upon the motives of 
those with whom he disagrees relieves him 
of any responsibility to grapple with the 
arguments and facts which confront him. 

The non-intellectual anti-intellectual, like 
the intellectual zealot, is never in dowbt. 
Doubt is a stigma of weakness. The anti- 
intellectual is similarly indifferent to the con- 
tinuities of history and to the changes in 
context which history brings about. He 
will brand the slightest alteration in the 
position of an opponent, even though it be 
dictated by changed circumstances, as proof 
of inconstancy, confusion and error. In 
contrast, any change in his own position, 
even though inconsistent, is held up as 
proof of flexibility and sensitivity to change. 

The non-intellectual anti-intellectual is 
intolerant of mistakes. He is impatient 


with the suspension of judgment. He is 
grandly scornful of the idea that there is or 
ever was a problem incapable of simple and 
immediate solution. The “might-have- 
beens” of the past are clear to him. With 
infallible hindsight he will tell exactly what 
ought to have been done in the past, and 
he has a kit of nostrums for the future. 

Because life is so simple and because his 
opponents’ motives are so vile, the anti- 
intellectual brands a mistake—defined as an 
action with which he disagrees—as treason. 
Thereby he strips life of its educative qual- 
ity—the lessons of trial and error. 

The anti-intellectual considers that any 
exploration of the future is a betrayal of 
the past. Is there something new on the 
loom of time—like the United Nations or 
UNESCO? Is a multi-cultural world so- 
ciety in the making? Blind opposition is 
the only safe policy. Ignorance is the only 
defense. 

A second kind of anti-intellectual should 
be identified—the intellectual anti-intellec- 
tual. This person has, not an animosity, 
but a contempt, for rationality. He has 
probed with the crude tools fashioned by 
Marx and Freud and uncovered the com- 
plexities of the human being and of society. 
Rational analysis and explanation seem piti- 
able rationalizations to him, subjects for 
diagnosis, not respectful consideration. He 
misses two main points, apparent to the 
wiser students of personal and social psy- 
chology: First, that the greater complexity 
of life was discovered by means of the hu- 
man mind, and in this discovery lies the key 
to greater achievements; second, a deeper 
awareness of human motivation can lead 
to more effective self-discipline and in- 
creased responsibility. Freedom of the will 
may be more difficult than we used to think, 
but its existence has not been disproved, its 
essence is all the more precious, and its 
exercise is all the more imperative. 

Let us spend a moment examining the 
relationship of the enemies of books just 
described. The intellectual anti-intellectual 
helps discredit morality and _ rationality. 
This frightens the intellectual zealot into an 
even more desperate embrace of Truth. 
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SCHOOLS AND 
LIBRARIES: 
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Children Prefer 
Its Large Clear Type 

Instyle and text, BRITANNICA 
JUNIOR is just right for ele- 
mentary school boys and 
girls, because it is designed 
exclusively for them. 

The new, large, easy-to- 
read type—selected by boys 
and girls—plus the salen 


eae 


The latest edition of BRI- 
TANNICA JUNIOR includes 
many new colorillustrations. 
65 new four-color plates have 
been added, providing new, 
luxurious color and adding 
greater-than-ever interest. 
FOUR OUT OF EVERY FIVE 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR TEXT 
PAGES ARE ILLUSTRATED. 


A SET IN EVERY CLASSROOM! 


@ The value of BRITANNICA 
JUNIOR in classroom work has led 
many educators to recommend a 
set for each classroom. There is 
an obvious advantage in this. Chil- 
dren have a thousand-and-one 
questions which, if not answered 
immediately, are likely to be lost 
and never answered. 

Also, use of BRITANNICA 
JUNIOR with guidance from the 
teacher is excellent preparation 
for independent reference work 
in the future. 


Write Educational Department 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, INC. 


CHICAGO 11, ILL. 


425 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE., 


-+-is easy to use...easy to read! 
Makes information-finding enjoyable! 


lts Style Appeals 
to Boys and Girls... 





content, simplified sentence 
structure, checked vocabu- 
lary provide adequate proof 
that BRITANNICA JUNIOR is 
easier to use. 

The 15-volume set illus- 
trated above is in the new 
School and Library Binding, 
now available. THIS IS THE 
NEW 1952 EDITION. 





This is a tremendous PLUS, 
making for more enjoyable 
reading; encouraging more 
information and fact find- 
ing. This new edition of 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR is avail- 
able to schools and libraries 
at a special low price on 
easy payment terms. 
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It softens up society for the non-intellectual 
anti-intellectual to wield his brute weapons 
of defamation and abuse. The intellectual 
zealot and the anti-intellectual try to use 
each other, in cynicism and expediency, 
snapping one at the other when their paths 
cross too closely, but in the main con- 
centrating on the common prey—free in- 
uiry and communication. Their common 
ieee is that the free intellect is not only 
wrong but evil. Intolerance and accusa- 
tion sap th® foundations of democratic life. 
There is much talk this year, and properly 
so, of the morality of public life. But most 
of it is in terms of money. Money morality 
is important, but not the most important. 
Money can be restored. But if the Amer- 
ican people lose trust in each other and in 
the process of free and honest debate, 
where is the court that can give it back to 
us? 

The third enemy of free communication 
is the ignorant. He is passive rather than 
active, played upon and exploited by the 
zealots and the anti-intellectuals, but ca- 
pable of being aroused to brief spurts of 
violent exertion. 

We are all ignorant, of course, in the face 
of the mystery and intricacies of life. But 
some are content to let what little we have 
learned fade into forgetfulness, and to let 
the powers of our minds whether by disuse 
and to let the little garden of knowledge 
irrigated for us by others in our childhood 
be reclaimed by the desert. These I call 
the ignorant, who neither partake of nor 
papert to the commonality of ideas and 
understanding. Others are continually try- 
ing to push back the frontiers of under- 
standing and to increase that power to 
recognize the best ends and the best means 
to those ends, which is wisdom. 

My speech now comes into focus. It is 
a plea to you as librarians and as citizens 
in a free society to help protect and im- 
prove the process of free communication 
and to use it for your own continual edu- 
cation and for the continual education of 
all citizens of our free society. This is the 
only possible answer to the enemies of free 
communication. To those enemies who 
would use freedom to communicate in order 
to destroy free communication, it presents 
a people able to discern the falseness of 


their arguments and, indeed, to use the 
challenge as an exercise in wisdom. It ex- 
poses the triple fallacy of those who would 
curb freedom of communication in a free 
society—first, that the curbers can be trusted, 
second, that the ability to choose wisely 
can be promoted by a narrowing of the 
knowledge of alternatives, and third, that 
the American people need such protection. 

There is much misunderstanding of adult 
education. It is thought of by some as 
training for jobs; it is thought of by others 
as a belated learning of basic educational 
skills. It is thought of by still others as 
the acquisition of pastimes. It is these and 
more, of course. But it is also something 
else—it is the concept and practice of edu- 
cation as a process that ends only with 
death, of life as a continually educative ad- 
venture, of the constant development of the 
creative powers of the individual and the 
constant improvement of the exercise of 
citizenship. 

This is a kind of education which can be 
called liberal education—a preparation for 
the rights and duties of freedom. It used 
to apply only to the few. Liberal adult 
education does not mean a particular school, 
method or content. It does mean the proc- 
ess of free and responsible thought; it does 
mean the product of free and responsible 
citizenship. We-—in this generation in the 
United States—must make it apply to the 
many. 

This is a statement of faith that the many 
are capable of liberal education. It is also 
a statement of necessity, because the politi- 
cal base of our free society is universal 
suffrage. Regardless of the system, rulers 
must be educated to rule well. Either we 
will have to educate the large majority of 
our adults liberally or the political base of 
our society will be changed and with it the 
economic and social structure as well. 
Either we will have to educate our adults 
to use their leisure time creatively, or we 
will lose the circumstances of leisure. Hav- 
ing the right to devefop our individuality, 
either we must use that right or we will lose 
it. Having the right of freedom of choice, 
either we must exercise it wisely and ex- 
pand it, or it will be taken from us. These 
are the alternatives. The enemies of books 
are on hand with a selection for us. If we 
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inlreduces The History of Psychology 
in Autobiography e Volumety 


$7.50 per copy . .. postpaid in the U.S.A. 


IT IS NOW FIFTEEN YEARS since the 
3rd Volume of “HISTORY OF PSYCHOLOGY 
IN AUTOBIOGRAPHY” appeared. Preceding 
volumes, modeled after the German 
series, Die Philosophie der Gegenwart in 
Carl 


Murchison, consist of short autobiog- 


Selbsidarstellungen, edited by 
raphies of prominent psychologists, 
who had been asked by the Editors to 


write their own “intellectual histories.” 


Since it was felt that this series ought 
not to lapse, especially now that a new 
generation has reached the age from 
which looking backward becomes profit- 
able, the American Psychological As- 
sociation appointed a committee consist- 
ing of Edwin G. Boring, Heinz Werner, 
Robert M. Yerkes; with Herbert S. Lang- 
feld as Chairman. They, with the invalu- 
able assistance of Helen S. Orr of Prince- 
ton University, arranged and edited this 
fourth volume for publication. 


The reader will notice that this Volume 
IV differs from previous volumes. The 
autobiographers chosen consist of eight 
American and seven European distin- 
guished psychologists. All but one are 
over 60 years of age. They have acquired 
a sufficient past to make an account of 
it worthwhile. 


These autobiographers differ from 
one another in the nature of their efforts. 
They differ also in the degree with which 
they find unity in their own lives. What 
each one tells about himself and what he 





shows about his values can, however, go 
far toward instructing the reader as to 
how moves to make 
science progress. PSYCHOLOGY IN 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY cannot be complete, 


but it can make a contribution to the his- 


human motive 


tory of psychology which is unique. 
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are to make our own decision we must do 
so with full awareness of the consequences. 
If our faith should falter, at least we should 
heed the prick of necessity. 

I cannot believe that when the concept 
of adult education is grasped by the Amer- 
ican people and when suitable opportuni- 
ties are provided them by such institutions 
as the library there will be many adults who 
will not take part in it. 

Listen to what each of us can say to him- 
self. 

“I am unique. Down all the reaches of 
the past there was never another being ex- 
actly like myself. No matter how long the 
human drama may run there will never be 
another. If my unique potentialities are to 
be developed, I must develop them. 

“My society gives me a unique opportu- 
nity to develop myself. Its wellsprings are 
two of the most significant discoveries of all 
time—the discovery of the conscience and 
the discovery of the power of the human 
mind. These two streams were freshened 
and strengthened by the Rennaissance, the 
Reformation and the Counter-Reformation. 
At this propitious moment, the discovery 
of America opened up new vistas for both 
the mind and the conscience. 

“Mind the conscience received another 
impetus during the Eighteenth Century, 
with its Rationalism and Humanitarianism. 
Then the American Republic was estab- 
lished, built not on the ruins of the past, 
but according to the blueprint of an ideal 
—the ideal of individual dignity and worth. 

“From time to time the American people 
have been faced with the decision whether 
to change the ideal of human worth to con- 
form with the reality or to change the real- 
ity to approach the ideal. They have al- 
ways chosen in behalf of the ideal. 

“My generation is facing that decision 
again. I am privileged to live in a time 
that the great and good spirits of the ages 
looked forward to and prepared for—when 
the barriers of space are broken down, when 
it is physically possible for the human race 
to live together as one family, when all the 
variety that human kind has worked out 
throughout all the eons in every nook and 
cranny of the globe is coming together. 

“There are mammoth problems to be 
solved. These problems have been implicit 
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in all history. When the first man, observ- 
ing a rolling stone, conceived the wheel, 
there was implicit the problem of the con- 
trol of atomic energy. When the first two 
roving bands of hairy humans scowled at 
each other across a river, there was im- 
plicit the problem of world order. 

“In classical days, a limited meeting of 
the East and West around the Eastern 
Mediterranean produced such creations as 
Judaism, Buddhism, Christianity, Greek 
philosophy, Roman law, Mohammedanism. 
Now there is a vaster meeting—of East and 
West, North and South, Midwest and Mid- 
dle East. This could be the most creative 
chapter in the human chronicle. And I 
have a right to play a part—to share in the 
decisions that will determine the meaning 
of the past and shape the future. To be 
worthy of the opportunity it is my responsi- 
bility to develop myself as a person and as 
a citizen to the highest.” 

If, as I have been using it, the book is 
the symbol of the process of free communi- 
cation, then the question arises, “What is 
a library?” It can be either the repository 
of the symbol, or it can be the dwelling 
place of the reality. If the library is to 
meet the threats to books, I do not see that 
it can interpret itself narrowly as a re- 
pository of the symbol. Even if it does, it 
will not escape the battle. The enemies of 
books will carry the fight into the stacks 
and around the racks, objecting to this book 
or that magazine, this film or that record- 
ing. If the library stands its ground and 
the thoughtful citizens of the community 
rally, there will still be a force which the 
aoe and the anti-intellectuals can mobi- 
lize and with which they can carry the day. 
This force is the ignorant. This is why the 
library must become the dwelling place of 
the reality of free communication—carrying 
the battle into the community, constantly 
decreasing the dangerous mass of the igno- 
rant by recruiting from it and adding to the 
ranks of the informed and the thoughtful. 
This means that the library must offer lead- 
ership in liberal adult education. Now 
what can it do? 

There are at least four ways in which the 
library can offer leadership in the field of 
liberal adult education. 

1. Curricula for adults. The assumption 
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Are you planning a new library? 
Or remodeling an old one? These 
guides to buildings and equipment 
will be of invaluable help to you. 


DEAR MR. ARCHITECT 


2d ed. Suggestions to architects in designing school libraries. 
Useful diagrams and photographs of recommended layouts and 
equipment. American Association of School Librarians. Com- 
mittee on Planning School Quarters. 1952. | 6p. $ .50 


SCHOOL LIBRARY QUARTERS—FILMSTRIP 


McJenkin and IAoon. Attractive libraries, both new and remod- 
eled, in elementary and high schools. Shows details of equipment; 
wall, floor, and window treatment; audio-visual facilities; and 
practical built-in features. 1952. 98 frames in color. $15.00 


PLANNING SCHOOL LIBRARY QUARTERS 


Considers the place and function of the library in the school 
program. Covers location, arrangement, furniture, lighting, and 


decoration. Many pictures and floor plans. 1950. 64p. $1.50 


THE LIBRARY BUILDING 


A study by 38 librarians, architects, and engineers on library 
services and building requirements. Separate sections on public 
libraries, college and university libraries, and archival buildings. 
1947. 50p. $1.25 


THE AMERICAN PUBLIC LIBRARY BUILDING 


Wheeler and Githens. A complete presentation of the principles 
of public library planning and design. Profusely illustrated with 
photographs and floor plans. 1941. 484p. $7.00 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY LIBRARY BUILDINGS 


Hanley. Photographs, floor and section plans, comparative size 
data, and critical comment for 42 buildings. 1939. 152p. $4.50 


FLOORS AND FLOOR COVERINGS 


Plaister. Basic information useful to any library, old or new. Dis- 
cusses materials, laying and maintenance of 12 types of floors. 
Glossary, bibliography. 1939. 7p. 
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has been that adults can guide their own 
courses of study. This is an ideal toward 
which we must work. But the reality is 
that only a few are capable of doing so now. 
Most adults and adult groups need help. 
The need is sharp for carefully and skill- 
fully prepared series of: programs appro- 
priate for adults on a wide range of subjects, 
differing in length and in levels of —> 
cation. These programs could gradually in- 
duct the adult from imterest to newly 
aroused interest, from the simple to the 
more complex, until the insatiable appetite 
of the mind is whetted, skills are developed, 
and the adult is ready to direct his educa- 
tion and to work out programs for the 
sroups to which he belongs. Such pro- 
grams would draw on the total resources of 
the library, relating the older records of the 
volume, magazine, newspaper and pam- 
phlet to the newer records of film and record- 
ing. In turn they would introduce an in- 
creasing number of adults to the opportu- 
nities their library provides. 

2. Leadership and Leadership Methods. 
Adult education needs the equivalent of 
teachers, but the teachers and their meth- 
ods, like the materials, must be appropriate 
for adults. The relationship between 
leader and group member must be between 
equals, both presumably mature, of differ- 
ent experiences in life. The methods must 
be built around the recognition that the 
adult’s participation is willing or it will be 
denied or withdrawn, and the key to willing 
participation is the opportunity to share. 
Consequently discussion is a method ad- 
mirably suited for adult education. The 
ability to lead an adult group—to adhere to 
the purpose, yet to respect the wishes of 
the members of the group; to give guidance 
where necessary and at the same time to 
elicit participation—these are skills not 
easily come by and not learned once for all 
time. Equally hard to acquire are the abili- 
ties to relate the mass media—the press, re- 
cordings, radio, films, television—to the face- 
to-face situation. Leadership and leader- 
ship training are needed. The library cer- 
tainly cannot do all, but it can do much. 
A kind of “community faculty” needs to be 
recruited and trained and continually added 
to. If the library can make a significant 
contribution here, it will at the same time 
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be using its resources and familiarizing an 
influential and thoughtful corps of citizens 
with the value of the library. 

3. Facilities. Architecture mirrors the 
relationships implied in the ses of 
buildings. The el room Po the lecture 
hall with fixed seats facing in one direction 
mirrors the relationship of the mature to 
the immature, the expert to the laymen, the 
answer, to the questioners. The trend in 
adult education is away from the large 
meeting and toward the smaller group, 
away from the two-way toward the many- 
way relationship, away from the fixed chairs 
toward the chairs that can be arranged in 
ways appropriate for the purpose. Few 
communities have facilities for such meet- 
ings. Often the library provides the only 
place. This is a matter which should be 
taken to heart by all places where adults 
congregate. The library, through leader- 
ship in adult education, can influence the 
planning of places for adult meetings in the 
future. 

4. Community Coordination. For adult 
education to expand, each community needs 
an agency paying attention to the total pat- 
tern—the discovery of needs and resources, 
the relating of the two, the coordination of 
on-going activities, the planned stimulation 
of new activities. Here is a community 
focus, both of special groups, organizations 
and institutions, and of icone professional 
and lay. Again the library is one of the 
logical places for this focus, or at least a 
major element to be brought into focus. 
And -P leadership by the library will 
strengthen its support in the hours of trial. 

I am aware that I have been asking big 
things from an institution understaffed, 
underpaid, undersupported and not trained 
to do what I am suggesting. But I ask a 
disquieting question: What would happen 
if a significant number of citizens, in re- 
bellion against the burden of taxes, began 
to ask why the library tax should be gen- 
eral, why it should not be put upon the 
canon of benefit received? The only answer 
to this question is to make the base of 
benefit received so broad that the public 
support of the library will be increased 
many fold. 

“Many fold.” Does this sound rhetori- 
calP Why should it—in a nation of uni- 
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partial REVIEW 
from the July 1952 issue of 


SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS % COLLIER’S ENCY- 
BULLETIN: CLOPEDIA has often been 
ealled the Librarian’s ency- 

clopedia because so many Librarians had a hand in 
building it. Dr. Louis Shores and four other librarians 






Library 
Price 


$159.00 


“Collier’s) Encyclopedia is, 


as the publishers claim, a served on the board of editors. A librarian planned 
new reference set. It is a the bibliographies and had a library staff to work with 
major reference work, him. Another librarian acted as a consultant on young 


peoples’ material and still another was advisory editor 
on the index. Others contributed articles on such sub- 


jects as libraries and librarianship, adult education, 
and authoritative material books, and many more. 


making accessible to the 


layman and student recent 


in readable style. It is 
If further proof is necessary that Collier’s Ency- 


clopedia is important to YOUR library we respectfully 
; suggest that you read the entire review of Collier’s 
versity, and public libraries Encyclopedia in the July 1952 issue of the Subscrip- 


and for home use.” tion Books Bulletin. 


recommended for high 


school, college and uni- 


For full information COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 


and an interest-packed 
booklet... write 


j 640 Fifth Avenue - New York 19, New York 
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versal suffrage and nearly universal liter- 
acy? Why should not many such things 
be in the “next America?” 

The phrase is the title of Lyman Bryson’s 
latest book. He foretells our people re- 
nouncing the everlasting pursuit of material 
things and seeking self-fulfillment in the 
realms of the spirit and the mind. 

Let us foretell also. 

A time will come when the adult who 
does not engage in systematic self-improve- 
ment will be looked upon as a wastrel of 
the precious days that do not come again. 

A time will come when children, look- 
ing at their parents in wonderment at what 
it means to be an adult, will see that it 
means continual self-education. 

A time will come when it is no longer 
felt necessary to try to cram everything a 
person needs to know into the years of for- 
mal schooling, when schooling is regarded 
as basic preparation for a lifetime of learn- 
ing. 

A time will come when scores of millions 
of adults in the United States will be ex- 
pressing themselves in the arts and crafts. 

A time will come when the adult will 
be embarrassed not to be informed on the 
issues which he as a citizen is called upon 
to face. 

. when the readers of serious journals 
and books are numbered in the tens of 
millions. 

. when editors and readers alike re- 
gard as the most exciting news in the world 
the story of men working in freedom to im- 
prove their lot. 

. . when the new toys of the film, radio 
and television are put in the earnest serv- 
ice of education. ; 

. . when the media of mass communi- 
cation are harnessed to stimulate and sup- 
plement individual study and group discus- 
sion. 

. . when specialized organizations like 
labor unions, businesses and farm federa- 
tions discover that to accomplish their pri- 


mary purposes they must help their mem- 
bers be better individuals and _ better 
citizens. 

. when the program chairmen of the 
millions of clubs which meet every week 
are expected to plan their offerings as care- 
fully as a teacher prepares a course. 

. when the leaders of all groups look 
upon themselves and are looked upon by 
others as educators. 

. when there will be councils or com- 
mittees on adult education and world 
affairs in three thousand communities over 
the land. 

. when our people will want to im- 
prove their society in order to make it a 
better educative environment for adults 
just as they now seek to provide good 
schools for their children. 

If this sounds millennial, it is only be- 
cause we have come to take for granted 
the trivialization of our lives. 

Let us make no mistake: Nothing short 
of what we forsee will be either worthy 
of the promise of American life or adequate 
to the demands for leadership which now 
are being made upon us. 

Lyman Bryson calls his “The Next Amer- 
ica” “faith and prophecy.” 

When I read it I thought of Markham’s 
grim lines in “The Man with the Hoe”: 


“Through this dread shape humanity be- 
trayed, 

Plundered, profaned and disinherited, 

Cries protest to the Judges of the World, 

A protest that is also prophecy.” 


We in the Twentieth Century know only 
too well that protest can be prophecy. We 
have almost forgotten that affirmation can 
be prophecy too. 

All we are being asked to do is to re- 
affirm the assumptions underlying the Bill 
of Rights and universal a Let us 
do what we praise our fathers for doing in 
the past and what we count on our chil- 
dren to do in the future. 


LIBRARY PERIODICALS ROUND TABLE 


An ad hoc committee has been set up to prepare organization plans for this newly 
established round table. The committee plans to have an organization meeting during 


the coming ALA Midwinter Meeting. 


Members of the committee are Chairman Eli 


M. Oboler, librarian, Idaho State College Library; James G. Hodgson, director, Colorado 
A & M College Libraries; and Ransom L. Richardson, editor, ALA Bulletin. 








Materials and equipment mentioned in 
this column are selected on the basis of gen- 
eral library interest. No test or enllorsement 
of any product is implied. Inquiries about 
products should be addressed to the com- 
pany concerned. 


In the MICROFILMING field, a new 
high-powered microfilmer is soon to be avail- 
able. The Recordak Bantam Microfilmer 
(Eastman Kodak Co.), according to claims, 
has a reduction ratio of 40 to 1. To geta 
rough idea of what this means, picture a col- 
lection of 200,000 volumes reduced to a 
mere 5000. ... Audio-visualists may be in- 
terested in the GoldE Library Style Case 
(GoldE, 1220 W. Madison, Chicago) which 
has a capacity for 1000 two-by-two SLIDES, 
no matter how mounted. It features a self- 
nesting design, dust trap construction and 
a lift-off hinged door. 

The schoo] librarian can now purchase a 

SCALE MODEL kit of a producing oil field 
(Models of Industry, Inc., Tenth St., Berke- 
ley, Calif.) for $3.95. ...To the family of 
library furniture comes an APRONLESS 
TABLE and a new OFFICE CHAIR (Rem- 
ington Rand, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 
10). Several sizes of this sturdy, utilitarian 
table are available. The chair, designed to 
reduce fatigue, is made from aluminum, has 
foam rubber cushioning and a resilient spring 
case. , 
Two new screens for FILM PROJEC- 
TION are armounced (Radiant Manufactur- 
ing Corp., 2627 Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 8). 
The Jiffy, a small (36" x 36”) screen weighs 
only six pounds and can be used on tables, 
desks or walls. The Educator comes in 
three large sizes, designed for auditorium 
and meeting room. Both screens are treated 
with a white that is guaranteed to stay 
white. This manufacturer, by the way, is 
offering free a projection slide rule for rapid 
calculation of various distances, sizes and 
times useful in film projection. 

One answer to the old problem of shelving 
PERIODICALS, OVERSIZE BOOKS, and 
RECORD ALBUMS may be Slyd-in Shelv- 
ing (500 Woodlawn Ave., Greensboro, 
N.C.). Each unit consists of shelf bottom 
and back with 5 built-in partitions. Units 
are simply slipped into place on any stand- 


GOODS and GADGETS 
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ard shelving. They're asking $7.95 a 
unit... . PictoTapes are a new gimmick 
designed to make statistical CHART CON. 
STRUCTION easy. PictoTapes (ChartPak, 
Inc., 104 Lincoln Ave., Stanford, Conn.) are 
rolls of préssure-sensitized tapes with printed 
patterns of men, women, stacks of coins and 
the like. Here is an easy way of putting a 
little life in your charts. Each $2.50. .,. 

A 4-drawer letter-size STEEL FILE 
(Adler Metal Products Corp., St. Louis) is, 
now available for $32.40 (non-suspension 
type) or $44.75 (suspension type). 


Facts from HQ. 
The Headquarters Mail Desk 
handles an average of 1918 pieces of 


mail a day! A recent check showed 
that incoming mail averages 950 
pieces, outgoing mail 968. 

Helena Schmalz, Mail Clerk 
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For the Record 


Minimum Library Salary Standards 
for 1952 


Prepared by the ALA Board on Personnel Administration and adopted 
by the Council of the American Library Association 
July 4, 1952 


The ALA Board on Personnel Administra- 
tion, in full awareness of the legal and 
financial limitations on funds for library 
support, yet with growing concern over the 
general failure of library salaries to keep up 
with increased living costs, recommends the 
following minimum standards as a basis for 
adjusting library salaries in 1952: 

1. The minimum annual begining salary for 

the lowest class of professional library posi- 

tion should be not less than $3294. 


Showing Cost-of-Living-Adjusted Schedules for 1952 and Base Rates 


2. The minimum annual entering salary for 
subprofessional, clerical, and other classes of 
nonprofessional positions should be at least 
equal to the average prevailing entering rates 
for similar positions in government, in busi- 
ness, in industry, or in other institutions in 
the same community or economic region. 


3. Minimum entering salaries for all other 
classes of positions in the professional service 
in libraries should be not less than the mini- 
mum rates adopted by the ALA Council for 
positions of these grades. 


Per Cent 

















COLA Schedule 
Rates Recommended for 1952 Within- Increase 
—— grade for 1952 Base 

Minimum Maximum Increments over Rates* 

fe net cae ee ee Annual Base Minimum 
Grade Step 1 Step 2 Step 3 Step 4 Step 5 Amount Rates Step 1 

Professional Service 

1 $ 3294 $ 3414 $ 3534 $ 3654 §$ 3774 $120 56.9 $ 2100 
2 3859 4009 4159 4309 4459 150 56.9 2460 
3 4565 4745 4925 5105 5285 180 56.9 2910 
4 5299 5509 5719 5929 6139 210 53.6 3450 
5 6266 6506 6746 6986 7226 240 53.6 4080 
6 7132 7432 7732 8032 8332 300 48 .6 4800 
7 8470 8890 9310 9730 10,150 420 48.6 5700 
8 9994 10,594 11,194 11,794 12,394 600 43.6 6960 
9 12,141 12,921 13,701 14,481 15,261 780 38.6 8760 
16,284 17,184 18,084 18,984 900 38.6 11,100 


10 15,384 





1 These rates, geared to a ‘‘Cost-of-Living Index’’ of 100 (1935-39 average), were adopted by the 
ALA Council on June 21, 1946, as the “‘Revised Minimum Salary Schedules for Classification and Pay 


Plans for Municipal Public Libraries and Classific 


Higher Education.” 


Explanatory Notes 


1. The Board on Personnel Administration 
believes that each library should develop a pay 
plan which provides equal pay for equal work; 
that the differences in the degrees of difficulty 
and responsibility of the classes of positions 
should be equitably maintained among the 
salary schedules for the various classes; that 


ation and Pay Plans for Libraries in Institutions of 
‘ 


the salary schedule for each class of position 
should provide a minimum, a maximum, and 
merit increments; and that each library should 
re-examine its pay plan regularly to determine 
what adjustments are needed to meet the 
changes in the purchasing power of the US. 
dollar and to keep library salaries at levels 
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approximating salaries paid in other professions, 
government, business, and industry for com- 
parable work. 

2. The Board on Personnel Administration 
has developed Minimum Library Salary Stan- 
dards for 1952 with the full realization that any 
pay plan, to be adequately understood, must 
be considered in relation to the number of 
work-months per year, hours of work per week, 
number of holidays allowed with pay, provisions 
for sick leave, employer contributions towards 
insurance and retirement plans, and local in- 
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crease and promotion policies. The salary ree. 
ommendations of the ALA Board on Personnel 
Administration are based on a work-year of 
twelve months, which includes not less than 
one month of vacation, exclusive of special 
holidays, for those in the professional service 
and two weeks for those in other services, a 
five-day work-week of not more than forty 
hours, sick leave with pay of not less than one 
month, and other conditions of work at least 
equal to those prevailing in the library’s local 
community. 


New Personnel Study 


The Establishment of Staff Requirements in a Small Research Library by Saul Herner 
and M. K. Heatwole, librarians at Johns Hopkins University (ACRL Monogr: aph, No. 8), 
A well-written case study in personnel administration of interest to the small college, 
small public and special libré iry, as well as to the subject departments of the large univer- 


sity or research library. 


Published in a new format by the Publications Committee of the Association of College 
and. Reference Libraries. Send 50¢ in stamps or coin to: David K. Maxfield, business 


manager, ACRL Monographs, 
Division, Chicago 11, Illinois. 

































2. to as conditions require. 


c/o University of Illinois Library, Chicago Undergraduate 


























Functional design. 
_ Sjéstrém's “New Life” Library Furniture 
“functional” in design, 
... “functional”, because, before 
standard, we met with librarians, arc 
and educators to determine their needs ; 
fulfill them, : 
. +. “functional”, because ‘New Life” Li 
Furniture is sectionalized in construction 
be installed in any one of a number of 
- mations using stock units and can be 


Functional design is not limited to any ¢ 
era or period. “New Life” Library Furnii 
_ because of the simplicity of its fun 

design, harmonizes with buildings new or 

If you're planning to purchase library furni 

ture, desiga is one of the elements you v 
‘want to investigate carefully. Company poli 
furniture ion and quality are 
‘tant elements, too. Our Catalog L-50, a 
upon request, will give you some details. 
field representative can give you many m 
_tascemaeia have him call. 





LIBRARY FURNITURE 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 
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Positions Wanted 


Woman, B.A. and B.L.S., 10 years excellent 
experience (7 as Head Ln.) interested in position 
as head librarian of city library system, Midwest 
or Northeastern States. B 462. 

MAN, 32. B.S. in L.S., M.S. in L.S., desires 

sition as film In., or A-V administrator in 
public or spec. lib. Exp’d. in A-V equip. and 
materials. Available immediately. B 478. 


Positions Open 


SENIOR CATALOGER for growing liberal 
arts college. Salary: $3060-3500 to start, de- 
pending on experience. New $750,000 library 
to be completed 1953. 30-day vacation, 10 
days sick leave. L.S. degree plus one year’s 
cataloging experience minimum. Apply: Librar- 
ian, Idaho State College Library, Pocatello, 
Idaho. 

CHILDRENS LIBRARIAN in charge. Col- 
lege and accredited library school degrees re- 
quired. At least three years experience in 
children’s work in a public library. One month 
vacation; one month sick leave; retirement; 
40-hr. week. Under Civil Service. Salary 
$3390 to $4085, with $25 monthly bonus. 
Apply Librarian, Hawaii County Library, Hilo, 
Hawaii. 

BOOKMOBILE LIBRARIAN. Salary $3300- 
3600, month vacation, sick leave, social security. 
New bookmobile with driver supplied. Write 
Librarian, Whitman County Rural Library, 
Colfax, Washington. 

Cataloger Position open at Lewis and Clark 
College Library, Portland, Oregon. Some 
teaching of L.S. required. Experience in cata- 
loging essential. Salary around $3800. 

Bookmobile Librarian for city area. No 
driving. Salary to start $2700. Library train- 
ing required. Bookmobile experience desirable; 
40 hr. 5 day wk; 2 wks. vacation. State retire- 
’ plan. Apply Public Library, Granite City, 
Ill. 

Extensive remodelling of main library requires 
additional staff—business librarian for Science 
and Industry division, readers’ assistant, cata- 
loger; also branch librarian. Salaries $3120 to 
$4320—all fringe benefits. Apply Public 
Library of Youngstown and Mahoning County, 
305 Wick Avenue, Youngstown 3, Ohio. 

Senior Young Peoples’ Librarian for unusual 
Branch Library, see Library Journal 72:1390 





POSITIONS 


0 1 °47), to develop active program of work 
with young people. Qualifications: Graduation 
from accredited Library School, plus two years’ 
professional experience. Salary range $300- 
$360 monthly; 5 day, 40 hr. week, 3 weeks’ 
vacation, sick leave, retirement. Write; Mrs. 
Grace Taylor Dean, City Librarian, Sacramento 
City Library, Sacramento 14. California. 

Position Open: Architecture Librarian, pre- 
ferably with some additional knowledge of 
engineering, to develop collection and promote 
faculty-student use. Salary $3600-$4000. Li- 
brary Degree essential. Open a 
Catholic University of American Library, Wash- 
ington 17, D.C. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN-CATALOGER. L. 
S. degree, 40-hr. week, college vacations, social 
security, $3,200. New building, growing 
library. Needed: youth, enthusiasm, ideas. 
Apply: Librarian, Westmar College, Le Mars, 
Iowa. 

Head librarian in small suburban community 
with a friendly reading public. Attractive 
building with 17,000 volumes; 35 hour week, 
vacation and retirement. Karl O. Townsend, 
First Wellington Bank, Wellington, Ohio. 

WANTED: a public relations minded librar- 
ian who likes children. New public library in 
pleasant small town. $2600 start. J. J. Bell, 
Jr., Chm. Library Board, Brooksville, Fla. 

LIBRARIANS: For the Fourth Army, covers 
military installations in Texas, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, Arkansas and Louisana. Positions 
of assistant librarian, hospital librarian and 
assistant post librarian. Library degree, age at 
selection 23-40, U.S. citizenship, military library 
service desired but not required, salary $3410- 
$4205 depending on experience and position, 
no Civil Service examination required. Submit 
application on Form 57 seid at local post- 
office or write for details. Staff Librarian, 
Special Services, Headquarters, Fourth Army, 
Ft. Sam Houston, Texas. 

CATALOGERS—Ist and 2nd_ professional 
level positions, salaries, $3410 and $4205, latter 
requiring one years cataloging experience. 
Civil Service examination for Librarian, GS-5, 
must be taken for Ist level. Apply Librarian, 
Army War College, Carlisle Barracks, Pa. 

Two professional assistants: Children’s 
Librarian, Cataloger. Retirement plan, 4 wk. 
vacation, sick leave, 40 hr. wk. Library degree 
required. Beginning salary $3500. Apply: 
Librarian, Public Library, Aurora, III. 





Notices by ALA personal or institutional members will be inserted for a charge of 50¢ a line; minimum $1.50. Rates for 


nonmember institutions will be 75¢ per line; minimum §2.25. 
institutions may advertise to fill staff positions. 


made until statement is sent from the Bulletin office. 


Deadline: first of month preceding publication. 
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Personal members may advertise for positions for themselves; 


Payments should not be 
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Assistant in the Extension Department. To 
be in charge of adult services. Library degree 
and bookmobile experience required. Salary 
$3580, 40 hr. wk., month vacation, liberal sick 
leave. Write Geraldine LeMay, Librarian, 
Public Library. Savannah, Georgia. 


Positions Open 


Grosse Pointe Public Library has three posi- 
tions opening by the end of the year; one Chil- 
dren’s Librarian, two General Reference Assist- 
ants. Top salary schedule, retirement, sick 
leave, one month vacation. Located in attrac- 
tive Detroit suburb, the library has much to 
offer. Apply to Robert M. Orr, Director, 15430 
Kercheval Ave., Grosse Pointe 30, Michigan. 

Progressive Long Island library requires a 
general assistant who would enjoy a variety of 
professional duties. Excellent opportunity to 
gain all-around experience. 37 hr. week. 5 day 
week. N.Y. State Retirement. M.L.S. required. 
Beginning salary $3600. Apply to Gilmore C. 
Aarestad, Head. Librarian, Great Neck Library, 
Great Neck, N.Y. 

Assistant Acquisitions Librarian, Library 
Science Degree required. Salary $3000. Month 
vacation and retirement plan. Apply: Librar- 
ian, West Virginia University Library, Morgan- 
town, West Virginia 

Field Service Librarian, L.S. degree. Recent 
county or regional library administrative ex- 
perience required. Interesting job in progressive 
state program. 40 hr. week; 4 week vacation; 
sick leave; retirement. Salary dependent on 
training and experience. Address inquiries to 
Estellene Walker, Executive Secretary, S. C. 
State Library Board, 1001 Main Street, Co- 
lumbia, South Carolina. 

Opening for Catalog Assistant, Pacific North- 
west university library., Beginning salary up 
to $3660 depending upon training and experi- 
ence. Good working conditions, forty-hour 
week, one month vacation. B 479. 

HOSPITAL LIBRARIAN. 700 bed city hos- 
pital and 100 bed T.B. hospital. Open im- 
mediately. Salary scale in January $3300- 
$4020, beginning salary based on experience. 
College and library degrees required. Apply 
INDIANAPOLIS PUBLIC LIBRARY, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Wanted: Bookmobile librarian at Rapid City 
Public Library in the Black Hills of South 
Dakota. Write Marjorie Smith, Librarian, for 
particulars. 

County Library needs librarian for school 
and catalog work, L.S. degree required ($256- 
$296); school librarian, L.S. degree and 2 years 
professional experience required ($269-$311). 
Apply: County Civil Service, 236 Third St., San 
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Bernardino, California. 

Reference and Circulating Librarian in Village 
40 minutes from N.Y.C. Five-day wk., profes. 
sional vacation four weeks; sick leave; State Re. 
tirement Plan. B480. 


1952 Summary Reports 

Limited copies of the 1952 ALA Annual 
Conference Summary Reports (includes 
meetings of pre-conferences) are available 
from ALA Headquarters, 50 E. Huron, Chi- 
cago, at $2 each. 


News Release: 

Greenberg is going to have a hard time 
convincing people that no gag is intended 
by the fact that a forthcoming book in the 
Rod and Gun Room Library series, Fly Fish- 
ing for Trout, was written by a man named 
Richard D. Salmon. Mr. Salmon’s book . .. 
is probably the only book on trout fishing 
that has no reference to the worm. And it 
also gives interesting and little known data 
on how well a trout can see, hear, and smell 
you. 


No gag, eh?—Ed. 


Where Did I See 
That Book Reviewed? 


How many times have you asked 
yourself that question? There’s no 
need to search through back issues 
for a “‘lost’’ review when you have 


MB NuBook Cards 


To Save You Time 


They give complete buying infor- 
mation and references to reviews 


for all juvenile titles—all ona3 x5 
card. This service comes to you for 
$15 a year. 

For more information, and sam- 
ple cards, write to 


Marie Bergren - MB NuBooks 
Post Office Box 585 
Oak Park, Illinois 


“REG. APPLIED FOR” 
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= Most Modern Libraries—Large and Small! 
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ing and manufacture! ‘ 
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Ohio State University, Howard August Smith, University 
Architect, Columbus, Ohio. 
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4 . | Ohio State University Thompson Memorial Library, 
Columbus, Ohio. Multi-tier bracket solid plate shelves. 
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AhreS | . é — " Steel VMP Bookstacks and Shelves never warp, 


=o 7 . eer " sag or crack. Give you maximum space utilization 
no ate niversity ompson emoria rary, . so : 
Columbus, Ohio. Conveyor unloading station. by occupying minimum floor area. Provide better 

ventilation to greatly increase book life, 
eliminate rot. 


The clean sweeping lines of VMP Steel Bookstacks 
... the flush, modern appearance of the shelving, 
the luxurious baked-on finish, make VMP Book- 
stacks the ultimate in beauty and distinction. 


FREE: Illustrated brochure describing bookstacks. Just write 
“‘Bookstack"’ on letterhead or card and mail today. 


Dept. ALA-10 
VIRGINIA METAL PRODUCTS CORP. 
1112 First National Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 
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The egg and us 


Which end of the egg is laid first — broad 
or small? This question came up in con- 
nection with World Book Encyclopedia’s 
article on “Egg.” The author thought it 
was the small end. A poultry journal 
favored the broad end. 


Differences were resolved by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture’s Bureau of 
Statistics. They pointed out that actual 
records show it is sometimes one and 
sometimes the other, but mostly the 
small! Says World Book, “Usually eggs 
are laid small end first.” It may seem a 
small point, perhaps . . . but to World 
Book, even the minutest detail is impor- 


tant enough to be presented accurately. 


This careful checking and double-checking 
is standard procedure with World Book. 
Each contributor submits a list of sources. 
All factual statements, statistics, dates 
and names of persons and places are 
checked against original sources by 
World Book’s research editors. Unusually 
startling statements are subject to the 
same stern editorial scrutiny. 


Factual accuracy is one of many impor- 
tant reasons why World Book continues 
to be first choice of America’s libraries 
and schools. 


WORLD BOOK Encyclopedia 


* Choice of America’s Libraries and Schools! 


Field Enterprises, Inc., Educational Division, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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